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GLMPSES 



What discriminating man could have 
stood the blows and buffets of the world 
untroubled, if by the teaching of the good 
and the wise the mind did not enter into 
rest and peace? 

— Yoga Vasistha. 

The greatest evils are from within us, and 
from ourselves also we must look for our 
greatest good. 

—Jeremy Taylor. 

Most men spend most of their lives in 
making the rest miserable. 

— La Bruy ere. 

The fraction of life can be increased in 
value not so much by increasing your 
numerator as by lessening your denominator. 
Nay, unless my algebra deceive me, unity, 
itself divided by zero, will give infinity. 
Make thy claim of wages a zero then ; thou 
hast the world under thy feet. Well did the 
wisest of our time write: “It is only with 
renunciation that life, properly speaking, can 
be said to begin.” 

— Carlyle . 



All sacred books, all revelations, are 
secondary to the soul. 

— Rev. Solon latter. 



When immortality is taught as a doctrine, 
man is already fallen. 



Emerson . 



That which is practised always by the 
wise, good and self-controlled and which is 
readily sanctioned by the heart, is Dharma. 

— Mann. 



Discretion in speech is more than 
eloquence. When you doubt, abstain. 

— Bacon. 



If there are two courses of action open to 
you, always choose the disagreeable. It i< 
sure to be the right one. 

— General Redvers Bui Ur. 



That religion, philosophy, or party that 
does not reach down to the lowliest home, 
and the most oppressed human being, 
not born in heaven. 

— P. Parker. 



My son, if you desire for Afukti , eschew 
the sense-objects as poison, and take to for- 
giveness, sincerity, kindness, contentment 
and truth, as nectar. 

— Ashtabakra. 



Thou All-in-All ! Thou art the force- 
principle of all that ever was, is, and > hail 
be, real or phenomenal, in the content' A 
space and time. How to glorify Thee? 

. Is fa tka ndeya C 'ha ua; 
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SRI RAMA KRISHNA'S TEACHINGS 

THE HAT ore of IBE.WOULDl.V'MlNOKD — • Ilf 



Jlv talking with a worldly man one 
can foci that his heart is full of worldly 
thoughts and desires, even as the crop 
of a pigeon is seen full of grains. 



A GKOUI* of fisherwomen on their way 
home from a distant market, were over- 
taken by a heavy hailstorm, in the 
middle of their way, and so were com- 
pelled to take shelter in a florist's house 
near by. The florist kindly allowed 
them to sleep that night in one of his 
rooms, where some baskets of sweet- 
smelling flowers had been kept. The 
atmosphere of tlw room was too good for 
the fisherwomen, and they could not, 
owing to the sweet smell, get even a wink 
of sleep, till one of them suggested a 
remedy by saying, ‘Let us sprinkle a 
little water on our empty baskets of fish 
and keep them close to us and thus 
prevent this troublesome smell of flowers 
from attacking our nostrils and inter- 
fering with our sleep.’ Every one gladly 
agreed to the proposal, and did so accord- 
ingly with the effect that all of them soon 
began to snore 1 Such, indeed, is the 
power and influence of deeply accustom- 
ed habits ! The worldly soul brought lip 
and habituated in material surroundings 
and thoughts cannot breathe and live 
long in an atmosphere of purity and 
renunciation without feeling restlessness 
and dislike. 



When the Malaya breeze blows, only 
those trees, that have stamina in them, 
arc converted into sandal -trees; but those 
which have no stamina remain unchang- 
ed, like the bamboo, plantain, etc. Thus 
when Divine grace descends, men having 
the germs of piety and goodness in them 
are changed at once into holy beings and 
are infilled with Divinity, but worthless 
and worldly men remain as before. 



A \vokU»f,v man is best known by his 
antipathy to whatever savours of relig- 
ion. lie not only dislikes to hear anv 
sacred music or hymn, or to utter the 
holy name of God, but dissuades others 
from doing the same. He scoffs at prayers 
and poms down volleys of abuse upon 
all religious societies and men. 



[To let them do and think as they like, 
which they could not, if compelled to 
stay in our company] I say to those 
who, I see, do not care for the spiritual 
life at all, “Go and sit outside there, if 
you like," or, “Go and have a look at 
those grand buildings," (meaning the 
temples on the place.) 



Ah. so I have seen the worldly-minded 
coining with pious devotees to me. They 
have no liking for religious conversations. 
They become so very impatient and 
restless while others are having a long 
talk on God and spirituality that they 
find it too much to sit still, always whis- 
pering in their friend’s ears, “When are 
you going? How long are you going to 
stay here?” Their friends sometimes say, 
ait a little, we are coming presently.” 
Disgusted with their words these tell 
them, “ Then, you had better talk, we go 
now and shall wait for you on the boat," 
(which was to take them back to Calcutta.) 



Till-: man immersed in worldliness 
cannot attain the knowledge divine. He 
cannot see God. 

Does the muddy water ever reflect the 
sun or any surrounding object? 



As water flowing down a bridge from 
one side soon passes out to the other, 
the same is the case with spiritual teach- 
ings in regard to worldly souls. It 
enters into them by one ear and goes 
out by the other, without leaving any 
impression upon their minds. 









SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF NAG MAH ASH AY A 

( Concluded) 



W HO can survey the infinite expanse 

of l he soul which ceases to lean 
upon llie frail supports of the world and 
unites itself in eternal relation with its final 
cause? Vain would be our attempt to des- 
cribe even partially the spiritual conditions 
exjieru nced liy Nag Ma ha shaya after his com- 
plete release from all worldly responsibilities. 
Yet there was something nliotit him which 
would insensibly lead even the most confirm- 
ed materialist to the recognition of a foi\:e, 
power or reality beyond the plane of matter. 
There was nothing in his externals that 
could show to any advantage the grand fac- 
tors of his inner life. On the contrary, they 
tended to conceal much from the view of 
strangers. Any one who did not know him 
or marked his sweet divine face might readi- 
ly take him for an ordinary man. Hut as 
soon as a stranger’s eyes would meet his and 
catch a sight of his face he was sure to be 
struck With its peculiarly charming expres- 
sion, Closer intercourse would deepen the 
feeling roused at first sight and the most 
apathetic mind was sure to lie lifted to 
a blissful mood of abstraction as the glory of 
his soul broke forth in a few softly sweet, 
pregnant wends quivering with ■ emotion. 
These words needed no explanation or argu- 
ments to make their meaning clear. They 
were simple in the extreme and were only 
the verbal pictures of his own life. Ever)’ 
movement of his limbs was in perfect accord 
with, nay, more sign ificanllhan what he said. 
His humility was quite unlike what ordinarily 
passes for it. It did not consist hi some set 
speeches skillfully delivered, with gesticula- 
tions madedo-oeder, to pander: to the vanity of 



the self by seeking glorification in the mask of 
humility. Nor did it bear any resemblance to 
that lowliness ol heart born of bitter feelings 
which wrong deeds ever breed in every true 
conscience. True humility does not throw 
the mind into the dark depths of despond, 
but by raising everything in its own cslima 
tion, unconsciously melts away the liamh, 
bind grains of the self. It is the natural out 
come of that s|>ut)ess purity of heart which 
totally precludes the idea of evil from the 
mind mid clothes every surrounding object 
in its own effulgent spiritual light. We can- 
not believe that Nag Maha shaya could ever 
think himself a sinner, for that he never real- 
ly was, and spirituality does not give a wrong 
vision. Yet he was never seen to hold up his 
head before others- he was always drooping 
down, as it were, with the weight of 
humility. We all know how out of a sense 
of his own tinwor thiiuss lie could not 
touch the feel of the Master, while paying 
his respects to him in the usual Hindu 
way, though he was all along burning 
with the desire to do so — and how when 
one day the Master asked him to see 
what was the matter with his feet and to 
shampoo them light l\ , he became quite un- 
conscious with emotion at the touch. Yet we 
have got unerring testimony of the fact that 
Nag Mahashaya was in full possession ofllwit 
pure approbation of conscience which the 
conquest of the lower nature always brings 
to man and finally leads to a thorough identi- 
fication with the Absolute Purity Itself. 

When his father was on his death bed Nag 
Mahashaya noticed sonic marks of agon) oil 
his face. Suddenly his whole nature secuied 
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to change and lie* began to go round and 
tound bis lathe i s bed with bis face glowing 
with vehement emotion which burst forth 
a l last in the following startling utterance: 
••What ? A/r father suffers from death pangs 1 
If tin re is an> liberated soul on earth it is I. 
If tlu ve is any god on earth, I say, it is I. Oh 
Sun and Moon ! in your presence as my 
witness I take upon myself any sin that my 
father may have committed in life. Be 
he completely released from it*'. As he was 
uttering these words his father, calmly passed 
away giving the impression to many that he 
entered into final bliss. Nag M a ha shay a was 
all along (juite sure that his father attained 
perfect liberation after death. 

Nag Mahashaya was all sympathy and 
love. One day a cow strayed into the 
( ciiipoutul of his house and was trying in 
vain to force its mouth through a thorny 
hedge to get at a calabash plant which 
was inside it. On seeing this. Nag Malia- 
shaya ran up to her help, cleared out the 
thorn from the hedge and watched with 
extreme delight the cow make a good feast 
<.f the plant. Even to pluck a flower or a 
leaf from a living tree was impossible for him. 
Wo know how he could not cut down the 
branch of a bamboo which forced its passage 
through the thatch into his room. He was 
always very loth to make any man work for 
him in any capacity. If he was ever compelled 
to get any he would not let him work for 
more than an hour or two in a day, then 
apologise to him in the most touching way, 
give him the whole day’s wages and take him 
home in a boat rowing it all the way him- 
self. 

People used to come to see him at his 
house from great distances. He received 
anti attended to them in a way that passes all 
description. His hospitality was true worship 

spontaneous expression of his inner con- 
victions. He was physically very weak. Yet 
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he displayed infinite joy and energy in pro- 
viding for the comforts of his guests. He 
would immediately run to the market, have 
the choicest things available, and carry them 
home on his own head like a simple village 
child. Having got the nicest dishes prepared 
from them lie would serve them with pro- * 
found love, joy and veneration. His bargain- 
ing too, it should he noticed here, was 
peculiar. He would never speak a single 
word against the price demanded by the 
seller, but paid it up at once. His miifd 
was too full of divinity to allow any sus- 
picion of others’ conduct, and the result was 
marvelous. His divine character had a 
wonderful effect upon the market-men of 
the village. They often tried to induce him 
to take things cheaper, instead of trying to 
make him pay more for them. On one 
occasion Nag Mahashaya really forced into 
the hands of a man. more than the price 
charged for a thing he bought of him, be- 
cause, he said, he had seen another customer 
get a worse tiling at a higher price from the 
same man. 

Many a night would Nag Mahashaya pass 
in the open yard of his house, or under the 
eaves of the. thatched roof when he thought 
it would be uncomfortable for his guests if 
he occupied a part of his only room in 
which he had put them. 

His spiritual longing was too deep, to be 
satisfied with anything short of the highest. 
Every new experience only added a fresh im- 
pulse to it, and his mind finally reached a 
state of such extreme sensitiveness that every 
event, however remotely suggestive of his 
God, would at once galvanise his whole 
system. 

After the passing away of the Master it 
came to the knowledge of the Swami Viveka- 
nanda that Durgacharan had been lying 
down for five or six days without taking any 
food or drink. The Swam iji immediately came 
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LESSONS FROM NATURE 



to KmnartuH to the humble quarters of 
Nag Mahashaya and said he would like him 
very much to cook some food for him 
(Swamij)), hoping to be able in this way to 
induce Nag Mahashaya to eat something. 
Nag Mahashaya speedily got everything ready 

and helped Swamiji. After he had eaten, 

<■ 

Swam i)i asked Nag Mahashaya to take some- 
thing. Nag Mahashaya struck the cooking 
pot on his fore-head and said, “Shall' I feed 
that body again which could not obtain 

God ?” 

For the last twenty five years of his life he 
had not bathed once and never took more 
than two mouthfuls of rice r day. The 
outside man was, as has already been said 
before, poorest of the poor. The Master 
used to point him out as a model of true 
humility. “Mercy” and “I am not” were 
the words often heard from his lips. He 
could not even express his intense desire to 
eat of food partaken of by the Master. For 
years he had kept this desire locked up in his 
breast. When he was taken fatally ill at the 
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Cossi pore gardens and could not even swallow 

liquid food, Sri Rumakrishna ordered one 

day a sumptuous feast to be prepared. Ph.- 

Master then ate a little from every dish that 

was cooked and gave the remnants to Dtirga- 
charan. 

At 2 o’clock on the third n ; ght but last be- 
fore his death, he said: “Sri Ramakrish.u 
Deva has come, he will show me the holy 
places of pilgrimage.” They began 10 call 

aloud the names of holy places anil he was 

soon lost in samad/n. On the day of his 
death he asked one of his devoted disciples 
to perform some auspicious ceremonies and 
said he would leave the body that day. On 
the morning of the 27th December last at 
three minutes to 10, he entered into his last 
samadhi , uttering the name “ Ramakrishna ’ 
thrice. His body was warm till 1 1 o’clock. 
It has been well said of him; “He was. a 
living illustration of the saying in the Imi. 
tation of Christ, ‘Dying to self and living 
eternally to Me? 



LESSONS FROM NATURE 

II 



And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

— SXaketptare, 

works of great me* tell u» what their 
authors have to teach us. In order to 
learn what God has to teach ua, we should 
turn to his great work — Nature. To a super- 
ficial observer Nature may seem only a collec- 
tion of curiosities, made only to amuse man, 
its Lord ; bnt if one lias the vision of a poet 
oc a. philosopher one will see m Shakespeare 



did, that trees have tongues to tell us what we 
should do, that every riower and blossom in 
the garden has some lesson for the human 
mind. 1 A though tful man may learn much 01 
God’s wisdom and goodness amid the solitude 
of Nature,’ is well said hy sonic author. Ld 
us only make ourselves one with Nat nr.- and 
we shall hear what it has to say to us. 15 it 
every one cannot be a poet or a philosopher, 
hence the vivid lessons which Nature has to 
teach «g should be learnt by carefully study- 
ing the natural laws in the light which science 
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mloemod From tin* shackles of materialism has 
tlirmvn ii j k * ii them. 

lid us first take tlio Laiv of Gravitation. 
This law prevails throughout the whole uni- 
verse. By virtue of the force of gravity every 
snl'slanee on ami ahoiit the eartli temls to go 
to its centre, ami every mein her of the solar 
system to the sun — the centre of the system. 
This is the natural law ami we see its netion 
every day when a stone falls to the ground, 
or when we exert some upward force in lift- 
ing n weight. The human hotly is subject 
to the same law, we know. But what about 
the liner and subtler part of man that is 
called Mind or Soul ? This lias also a centre 
and is trying at all times to go to that centre, 
it being God, the Infinite Soul. Our Soul 
craves to join its fountain-head, but is pre- 
vented from doing so by many forces winch 
surround it. The case is analogous with 
that of the planets. The planets have a ten- 
dency under the force of gravitation to go to 

# 

their centre, the sun, but they are hindered 
from doing so by many forces, their inertia 
being the chief. Let all such forces, ( for c .in- 
vention I may call them negative forces ) be 
taken away and the planet will at once go 

with a vehemence to the sun ami being melt- 

* 

ed by the impact* "ill become one with it. In 
the same manner let the inertia of man — self- 
ishness and other negative forces such as 
pride, sensual appetites, love of wealth, anger 
&c. be got rid of, the human soul would fly at 
once to the Eternal All-pervading Soul and 
become one with it. This is the happy union 
between man and God, — the union which is 
desired by every one in the universe. 

Secondly, let ns take the Law of Level. That 
water keeps its level, is a well known fact in 
nature. Besides this, heat, electricity <fcc. also 
tend to maintain the same intensity through- 
out, which amounts to the same tiling as that 

7 O 

they also tend to keep their level. Let two 
heated bodies of different temperatures be 



brought together, ait interchange of lieot Hill 
take place until botlt are at the an me tempera- 
ture or level of heat The same in the case 
with electricity, a stronger current influences a 
weaker until both have the same voltfT power. 
From this great law the b'ssmi to be learnt is 
.to maintain equality between man and man. 
Tli is law takes away the exclusive right of 
some persons to enjoy wealth without sharing 
it with others. Water flows from a higher level 
to a lower, so weal tli should flow from the rich 
to the poor. This establishes the law or chari- 
ty. The great aim of Politic d Economy is to 
bring about an equal distribution of the wealth 
of a nation among all its members. 

Next, let us take into consideration the Law 
of Cohesion. There would haw been no tables, 
no chairs, no houses, no eartli, in fact no thing 
had there been no force of cohesion. In order 
that there may he something material, there 
ought to exist some cohesion between the 
particles which make up the body. This force 
when translated into the language of spirit is 
fore. There can exist no society, no nation, iF 
there he no love among the members. Fellow- 
feeling and love are one in kind. Let those 
who are eager to Constitute a Nation or a 
Society, or those who wish to live a happy life 
love their associates more and more and their 
desire will he fulfilled. 

Let us now consider the Laws oF Conduction 

a • • 

and Induction. We see that, when a heated 
bar of iron is brought in contact with another 
cold bar, after a short time both become beat- 

a 

ed, as when a red hot iron hall is placed near 

yon, you feel the heat at once. How is this bent 

& 

conveyed from one body to another ? lu the 
former case it was by cond fiction, while in the 
latter through induction. In the same man- 
ner when a person comes on contact with a 
good or bad man, he. is at once affected by his 
good or bad qualities. The scientists tell us 
that every moment particles of matter are 
given out and taken in by the human body, 
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aud tiie TlieosopIuVts and tire Ifogis add that 

these particles are magnetised by ihegwod or bad 

* 

qualities of the matt from wlica?* they start. 
For this reason the greatest care ought to be 
taken in the choice of a companion. Go to 
gootl men — saints — and yon will get some of 
their goodness. Their virtues would act on yon 
cither by induction or conduction: by induction 
i when you sit by them ami hear their words ; 



and by conduction when you serve them bodily 
and come in contact with their bodies. ,S %u 
sartf/a is the first thing rceotimtcnded for a 
seeker after truth. This testifies to the fact that 
the virtues of the good operate ott others by 
induction. The same is the c»se with bad 
men. They have nothing to give but their vices, 
lienee slum bad ompanv and try always to live 
in Sat S(iny « — good company. 

11a wa Eudh Singh 
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PROBLEM OF 



THE INFINITE 



HE one question above all others, the 
question of questions which the 
student of the Vedanta Philosophy should 
very clearly answer to himself, is the question 
of the existence of the infinite. Is there 
really what is called the infinite existence, or 
is it merely a figment of thq imagination ? 
“All appearances, however, go to prove that 
the idea of the infinite is an absurdity. 
Our mental capacity is beyond the shade of 
a doubt full of limitations, and since we have 
no other means of knowledge but the mind, 
the infinite even if it did exist could not be 
cognised by it; so all attempts at determina- 
tion of the existence of the infinite cannot 

% « 

but be futile” — might be the objection raised 
at the very obtset. 

That we cannot approach to the concep- 
tion of the infinite directly, goes without say- 
ing. Bat direct proof is not the only instru- 

>3 * ' ^ 

ment which we possess to attain to a truth. 
Indirect proof, proof by negation of the 
possibility of every other conception, 
condition, or thing, save the oae enunciated 
or sought to be proved, holds as good and 
strong a position even in the exact sciences, 
as its correlative, the direct method. True 

we cannot represoqLJO thought a 



full and exhaustive picture of the infinite 
existence, but we can show that if we assume 
the sum total of existence to be a limited 
quantity, this very assumption would require 
the existence of a correlative outside of it 
which could alone make the limit possible. 
For what is a limit but a relation? And the 
idea of relation is only possible when there 
is a mental representation of two. So in onr 
attempt to think of existence as a limited 
quantity, there always remains something 
beyond, something outside limit which 
our thought cannot transcend or bring within 
bounds, and we are compelled to recognise 
the existence of the infinite, although we 
can never hope, so long as our mind is 
constituted as it is, to have anything like a 
full view of it. 

Let us try to illustrate this position more 
clearly, if possible. We can reduce the 
whole of existence into three distinct con- 
cepts: space, time and causation. There is 
nothing which could be mentally represented 
which does not fall under one or the other 
of these heads. Now let us see if we can 
find out the limit of space. If we take for 
granted that something limits space, that 
something must be regarded either «s a body 
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or as a void, for any other ‘something 1 ' be- 
sides these two is mentally non- re presen table. 
Now, inasmuch as a body or a void cannot 
be thought of as existing without space, the 
idea of a limit to space becomes an absurdity. 
So wc are constrained to admit that space is 
without limit or infinite. 

In the same manner it can be proved that 

time is brgiiming-nnd-endless. For if we 

take for granted a beginning or an end of it, 

both will be points of tints, which cannot be 

thought of otherwise than as either past, 

present or future. Now inasmuch as each 

one of these three requires for its existence 

■ 

the other two to go before and follow after 
it, the beginning or end of time is incoceiv- 
able. Thus it becomes clear that time is 
infinite in both directions. 

If again we regard the chain of causality 
to have a beginning, we must have to con- 
ceive a first cause, /. t. a state of things 
before which there existed no other state of 
tilings. Could such a cause be the cause of 
any effect? Let us see. As it is unproduced, • 
it must necessarily be changeless. For if 
there was any change in it, that change must 
have been due to some cause outside of it, 
/. e . some other state of things which was in 
existence before it. Bat this is by hypothe- 
sis impossible. 

If again it is argued that there were two 
first state of things coeval with each other, 
themselves unproduced, but forming the first 
links of the causal chain, we fare no better.. 
For to conceive the birth of the first effect, 
we have under this hypothesis, but two 
alternatives to choose between. The first is^ 
that both exercise an influence for change 
upon each other, and the second, that the owe 
remains unchanged. Now, in either of these 
two conceptions, apart from the absurdity of 
the idea of the existence before all things 
of a couple of un produced twins, the same 
insurmountable difficulty of concern^ ^ 



beginning of the occurrence of change with, 
out cause presents itself to our thought. 
For what was the cause which made such 
modifications in lire one that it began to 
influence the other for change? Or in the 
other case, how were modifications intro- 
duced in both that they acted upon each 
other ? 

The existence of inherent properties for 
change being inadmissible by hypothesis,* 
we are reduced to the position of accepting 
the chain of causality as without beginning 
and end, therefore infinite. 

But right here the gravest difficulty faces 
us. Well and good that we have de- 
monstrated each one of the triad, space, time 
and causality to be infinite. But could there 
be three infinites, — three infinites, each dis- 
tinct from the others? Why, in tluit case it 
is plain that each one is limited by the others, 
therefore no one of them is infinite. 

* For if there was change ‘ inherent in the fir>t 
cause, there could have been no Jir*t state of things, 
inasmuch as that state was a changeful state, which 
fact necessitates the assumption of the existence of 
another state of which the former was a change and 
so on without end. 

Hand in hand with our inability to think of a first 
state of things, the determination of the cause of 
variety becomes impossible. The he g inn i n g of 
variety is in the number two. On a little reflexion 
it will be seen that we cannot transcend this 
number in our thought. We have seen we cannot 
think of a first state of things, i, e> a state which is 
beyond the duality of cause and effect. Wherever 
our thought goes the chain of cause and effect (?’. c. 
variety) is there. 

If it is supposed that God acting upon matter lias 
produced this variegated universe, the fatal objection 
(apart from a whole host of insuperable moral ones) of 
occurring change in God awaits us. For what 
causes Him to act? Some NECESSITY from either 
inside or outside. We cannot also conceive of an y 
act without change occurring in the actor before and 
after it. That which is subject to necessity and 
change cannot be God. 

Again, if it were argued that God did not act, 
but by the virtue of His mere presence matter under* 
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But we haw demon stinted each one to 
he without a beginning or an end. 

Under these circumstances there is onlv 
one position thinkable, only one solution 
possible of this hard problem. It is this. 
Space, time and <\uisalit\ arc no real objects 
at all. tile}' are but the different aspects of 
one infinite existence, which, because we 
see it with our finite mind, is not rightly 
perceived hut is twisted and distorted into a 
vision of three infinites. 

Let us examine this position. 

Pure and simple sp;nv is mentally non- 
picturublc. To think of space we cannot 
but represent it as being within limits, having 
a coiour and shape and so forth. Spare, 
thei'etore. might he d -lined as that mental 
representation by which we determine the 



went ch:ni _ r e<. I »« »f li («’<*.! aiitl iilUht wniiM iu that 
ease he fi/ilfr, an<! thi t’rfon 'iHiji-ef to ehnnge. Por 
t liere woiii.l In- ttro exigences, ami so mutter won hi 
limit <Ini| aii-l c/Vi- 1'rr.iii. 

I I ui t 0...| eantixt he belli t'unfe ami iiiieiinneentiU*, 
a lit fie i' ileef it.ii will >h*»vv. If (mk! is coiisrinm 
(if une. tioeii iin. He will he no God). He will he 
eons<’it .u> ..f niatlei . ami its ehan^es. The relal ion 
Subjeef and Ol.joet. Ivm.wcr and Known wil 
never tie ahseiit. With the unending dinner* o| 
matter. His (»<«t*eousei<iii>iie>> "'ill bo covered ovet 
by a citii'lantlv changing series of c m scion mess nl 
change! ul matter. So His living will be divided 
lietwoen. or consist of ihe>e two sorts of conscious- 
ness, whieh is ungodly. 

'i'hc: :il>ovc considerations teach us. amon-/ other 
things that no Personal Creator is resj>onsible for 
the universe : ami that we can never know the 
Kina! Cause or Causes of things by thinhimj or 
rra*4>iti)t>j. 

The limitations of our thinking faculty makes it 
impossible for ns to transcend the world of effect. 
‘•All thinking,*' said Goethe, "will not lead us to 
thought”. 

Questions about final causes, therefore, are un- 
answerable by the intellect. These should only be 
asked then, to learn that they could not. 1*; answered 
i. /*., Hie why of their being unanswerable. 

By stilling the action of the thinking faculty 
Mono could the final Cause be known. 



relative position of things towards each 
other. It is therefore merely a relation, the 
K-lation of position between things, not an 

O 

independent object by itself. 

% 

In tlie same manner, following exactly the 

same line of argument, it could be shown 

that the representations of time and causa- 
# 

turn are not independent entities; hut 
relations of sequence and order of action 
respectively. 

The next step that lies before us is to 

hnd out what the tiling is of which the rela- 

tion of space, time and causality are the 
infinite aspects. 



Outside things can only furnish us with 
sensations, -with distinct, isolated percep- 
tions. But relations are the connecting links 
between these. Consequently it is evident 
lhat perception cannot furnish us with the 
ideas of relation. The finding of relation 
between perceptions is therefore tile work of 
the inner man— the perceiving agent. But 
inasmuch as the perceiving agent with all 
his panoply of intellect, mind, &c. is a finite 
entity, he cannot possibly be the source of 
these ‘infinite’ relations of space, time and 
causality. T hese flow, therefore, from the 
very inner nature of tiie perceiving agent — 
a nature, which is not evidently exhausted 
by the limited feeling of self-consciousness. 
T he perceiver is very naturally unconscious 
ol the fact that it is his own being that 
supplies him with the representations of 
space, time and causality, because his pheno- 
menal identity — his self-consciousness, does 
not transcend these relations for the verv 

mi 

sufficient reason that it is within space, time 
and causality. 

T herefore it is clear that the infinite ex- 
istence of which space, time and causality are 
but aspects, is neither matter, nor mind, nor 
the relations between them, but the very 
innermost being of self-conscious man —a 

O 

state of being which lies transcending the 
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limits of h I f consciousness. 

More we nwy note tn passant that whether 
hi take the materialistic position and say 

with i’rof. Tyndall, tliat “the soul [the self* 
conscious element in beings] is a poetic 
rendering of a phenomenon which refuses the 
yok<* of ordinaiy physical laws’ t which in 
simple prose means that consciousness, for 
all that we know, might be the product of the 
brain, though we do not yet exactly know 
the laws hy which we can verify this asser- 
tion : or we may take the idealistic position, 
anti say with the good Bishop Berkeley that 
the belief in the existence of an exterior 
material world is false and inconsistent with 
itself; that those things which are called 
sensible material objects are not externa] but 
exist in the mind : or we may take any posi- 
tion which is either one of these modified, 
or intermediate between these two, — in any 
case, the definition which we have given 
above of the infinite existence will hold 
good, since in all cases perceptions and 
cognition of the link of relations between 
them presuppose the existence of seif-con- 
sciousness. 

Once the existence of the infinite is 
proved, — once the fact of the infinite exist- 
ence is clearly understood, important issues 
follow as a matter of course. The first and 
gravest is that causation or change is im- 
possible in the infinite, as the infinite cannot 
become that which it was not from tire first. 
Kven the slightest change or modification in 
the constitution of the infinite would be a 

f 

logical absurdity. Hence, the ground is 
cut off from under the foot of the idea of a 
creation and a creator once for all. 

I he next corollary is that there could be 
no variety or distinction in the infinite, for 
this will amount to . the fact that there are 
parts of the infinite, which is absurd. . A 

f\ ire-how anil Evolution : Nineteenth Century, 
Vol. IV. Novemtar, ‘78. 



I*it l to In: itself, must he some pair, a finite 
part, and never an infinite part. An infinite 
fmrt. if it means anything, means infinity 
itself. The sum of finite parts, however 

great, can never be infinite. Hence the idea 

/ 

of heterogeneity or any sort of dual exist- 
ence in the universe must be an it fusion. 

Tims it is abundantly clear that not only 
should the matter of the traditional material- 
ist which in its ultimate particles was for- 
merly supposed to Ixr void of every attribute 
except shajie and size, having no energy of 
its own, Imt ‘the purely passive recepient of 
the shock of the Piviue’ and now conceived 
as ‘magnetisms with size and shape', of the 
‘inalienable nature to be forever attracting 
and forever repelling one another ; forever 
to be g rou fling together into varying com- 
binations ; to be never at rest';— not only 
should matter, even if it be regarded as an 
ocean of magnetism, on which the universe 
floats as a mass of bubbles— a homogeneous 
body of force out of which different mo- 
difications take their rise and merge again, 
—not only even such a conception of niatu r, 
but consciousness too, which is broken up 
into two, the subjective and the objective, 
must be regarded as illusive shows , if we 
remain true to our definition of the infinite 
for one moment. 

If we took Brahman for the Kantian Dint/ an 
*ich. r< -i nrniU-r ?»>>„' only that acmriting t»> the Kant- 
ian i’hilo^ophy. flic Kfipa. I he form* of intuition 
an«l the categoric* of r bought. though subjective, 
are accepted as true, while the Vedanta treat* them 
nK> a* the result of Xt^eienw. though true for all 
practical purpose* in this phenomena Wife. In this 
sense the \ edinta is UK»n; seeplkw! or critiml than 

even Kant s critical philosophy Awmliii;' to 

Kant it is man who creates the work!, as far as its 
form (Namarupa) is concerned; according to the 

Vedanta this kind of creation j* due r«i Avidva. 

♦ 

And strange as it may sound lo apply that name of 
Avtdya to Kant's intuitions of sense and his categori- 
es of the understanding, there is a common element 
in them. Ilumgh hidden under different names. 

— J/ii.v Muller. 
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OVERHEARD IN A GARDEN: 

AN ALLEGORY 



•*To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that <lo often He too deep for tears.” 

— Worfotcorf) . 

I N that enchanting part of the world, the 
Himalayas, one lovely day in early summer, 

I was sitting in my garden, where numerous 
flowers bloomed . 

t , 

4 « 

Long, long ago, man}' delightful stories 
were told of certain godly men, who lived in the 
recesses of these mountains, dwelling mi high 
thoughts, possessing all the secrets of nature, 
and u ever growing old or weary. Surely, my 

• 0 • • 

mind must have been pondering ou these le- 
geuds upon this particular occasion, for what 
with the sonl-soothing effect of the gentle air 
wafted from the snowy summits, and the deli- 
ct te i*erf nines floating around me, I seemed to 
Itecome one with the spirit of nature, and a 
strange thing happened to me, for I became 
c m versa lit of a discussion the flowers were 
cirrying on in warm and fragrant breaths. 

Tlte subject of their conversation was Smi- 
worship, and which of their community wor- 
shiped in the best manner. An anemone was 
the first to express an opinion,— -she pelted 
forth, and in a low voice was hoard to say, 
that in her humble way she paid due homage 
to the sun, bnt site found him partial in his 
favours, showing himself more to other flowers 
than to herself. Her companions stated that 
this was not true, for it was well known, that 
the anemone was not anxious for more light, 
preferring her own obscurity aud shade. 

The portnlaca, a plant of creeping habit, 
growing close to the ground, and surrounded 
by weeds, was the next to state her views. 
“My way is good/’ she declared, have a 



liking for tlie earth, because lie supplies my 
requirements, and l have many admirers ; I do 
not often look at the sun, for he is so powerful 
and searching in his rays.” 

Climbing over a trellis near by, was a honey- 
suckle who, shaking with laughter, interrupted 
her. ‘ hy,’ said he, “that is a very poor wav, 
and as for your admirer*, they are only dull 
little weeds, who know nothing. Now, notice 
how gracefully I extend my aruis in worship, 
bearing a profusion of sweet flowers, thus attract- 
ing from far and near, iunmuerahle bees who 
come to extract my wisdom ”, Before the 
portnlaca could reply, a stiff, showy sun-flower 
of rich yellow colour, with a staring black eye, 
remarked — “ l consider the honey -suckle as 
foolish as the portnlaca. lor how can a creeper 
that is so weak as to require support himself, — 
for was be not depending on the trellis ? — talk 
almut knowing the pm per means of wor- 
shipping the snn : moreover, his Iwast about 
the bees was absuncl, for they only clustered 
round him, not to team, bnt to satisfy their 
own needs. Assuredly,” be added grandly, 
«/ may lie proud of my erect attitude, and 
ao He u head, which l always keep turned 

w 

towards the sun.*’ Jt was now the rose’s 
opportunity to put in a word. “That un- 
doubtedly a good plan for you, who cannot 
act otherwise/’ she complacently responded, 
“but not to lie compared to the style in which 
I pay my devotions, / offer a faintless form 
of magnificent colour, united with a lovely 
fragrance, which makes me a fitting recipient 
for the sun’s condescension. ’ 

Attention was now directed to a pompons 
voice coming from the directum of the Imdge, 
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whore lay an old oak .stump, n round whose 
rugged hark a spray of ivy twineil. Tn a 
dtdiberutc fashion tin* ivy addressed his com- 
panions : “ Observe, dear friends, my secure 
position; I cling to old luih its, as my ancestors 
have done bohnv me. and prefer following onr 
original modes of worship, gathered from my 
old associate on whose heart I recline.” 



At this avowal, a chorus of dissent followed, 
and many voices exclaimed, “Why, do you not. 
know that your so-called guide is corrupt 
throughout, and nothing hut a worthless old 
trunk : in former times he may have assisted 
your family in their growth, hut those days 
have passed long since, and if it were not for 
your persistent blindness, yon would have dis- 



covered it ere now.” The disconcerted ivy 
was about to protest against these severe 
comments, when a strong young sapling grow- 
ing at his side, gently bent down, and whispered 
him not to he discouraged hut to look 
higher, and renounce his obsolete ideas ; 
at the same time extending an overhanging 
branch to him, which after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, the ivv gratefully embraced, and was thus 
raised from his lowly position. A low 
murmuring was heard in a quiet nook of the 
garden, which I noticed proceeded from a lied 
of tall lilies, distinguished bv their beautiful 
"bite flowers, and extremely graceful appear- 
ance. being elegantly borne on slender stalks 
which went artificially supported. “Here, 
they whispered, in unison, “do we worship 
devoutly and well, for note bow secluded we 
are, and of what modest appearance, notwith- 
standing our (incomparable scent and purity.” 
To this, some group* of convolvuli, which had 
entwined themselves about the adjoining plants, 
objected, — "for” continued they, “if you were 
in a more exposed situation, and your props 
removed, there is no saying, but at the first 
gust of wind or shower of rain, you might be 
laid low in the mire. Consider, how liberal we are 
in our devotion — ice embrace all onr neqnaui- 
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tancos ami peimifc them to learn of ns.” 
This conceited utterance was more than the 
monkshood could allow, so they hastened to 
assure the convolvoli that they were greatly 
mistaken in their contention, for instead of ad- 
vancing the interests of their hapless neigh- 
bours, they were retarding their progress, for 
how could they feel the sun’s warmth and sec 
his light, when crushed to earth and smothered in 
the cumbrous clasp of the convolvoli! Tims 
rebuked, the creepers made no reply, but I 
observer! that several of the blossoms closed 

os. and pretended to be meditating. 

a 

The monkshood admitted the lilies were a little 
too self-conscious, but their devotion was 
very sweet and becoming. However, they laid 
claim that their own brotherhood was the per- 
fect way, though they could not allow that all 
the other flowers were sufficiently advanced to 
follow their methods, even if they desired to do 
so, — for the majority of the dwellers in the 
garden were still dazzled by the beauties and 
vanities of fine colour, luxuriant growth and 
exquisite perfumes, thereby, diverting their 
attention from the direct sun-light. At this 
point in the controversy, the evening primrose 
in grave accents, denied the existence of the 
sun, on the ground that lie had never seen 
him, but no one took any notice of this asser- 
tion, for all the plants knew that the speaker 
never opened his flowers until after sunset, so 
bis opinion was worthless. Now the centre of 
the garden was occupied by a stately old 
deodar, who had lived there for ages, and 
adored the sun in the truest manner, by simp- 
ly keeping bis bead raised to the skies, and 
contemplating the shining countenance of his 
Divinity, until he perceived the Sun of Know- 
ledge penetrating all things, and discerned that 
where ho shone all was brightness and happi- 
ness. He now sighed profoundly and stirred 
his branches in warning notes, much to the 

perturbation of the argumentative fiowers grow- 
ing at bis feet, for they deeply reverenced' the 
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mighty monarch who towered over them in his 
patriarchal beauty and strength. In impress- 
si ve bones, he tluis addressed them: — “My fool- 
ish children, why these hasty words and self- 
conscious remarks ? You have been running 
wild over this discussion ! Listen to me. We 
all derive our life, beauty and colour from 
the sun, he causing the variety in expression 
and growth, and by whatever means we turn 
to him, he accepts our devotion, as coming 
from parts of his own manifestation. Only 
feelings of loving-kindness and harmony must 
reign in our midst, and by adopting this course 
and maintaining an equable disposition, we 
shall form an harmonious whole. How would 
the master like it, if but one kind of Honor 
grew in his garden 7 — He admires the scent of 
this, the beauty of that, and so forth : thus, in 
our several ways, we may rest satisfied in 
contributing to his pleasure.*’ As the grand 
old tree ceased his admonitions, a gentle zephyr 
sprang up, soothing the discomforted flowers, 
and allaying the irritation caused by the fore- 
going dispute, at the same instant, sweeping 
the heart-strings of the noble deodar, who 
readily responded, expressing in delightful 
cadences the joys of peace and concord. Sud- 

whole garden broke forth 
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into a hymn of praise to the glorious sun, 
and in one loving spirit the flowers gracefully 
bowed their heads to show their gratitude for 
lti8^ protecting care : the bees flitting from 
blossom to blossom, ceased to sip their nectar, 
swelling the song of thanksgiving with a low 
appreciative hum, while the birds paused in 
their airy flight to blend their sweet and ten- 
der notes in the ravishing strain, the radiant 
% 

suu at the same time graciously smiling his 
acceptance of this adoration, and glancing his 
shining rays into the very hearts of his happy 
worshipers, bringing bliss and pure delight to 
that happy little assembly. Such a symphony 
I never heard — it was beautiful, so beautiful, 
and its essence stole softly into my inmost 
being. Thus sweet peace was restored in the 
garden and rested over all. I was awakened 
from my reverie by the liells of the neighbour- 
ing monastery pealing forth their sonorous 
chimes, and it was borne in upon me, that I had 
comprehended the secrets of nature, and com- 
m lined with the spirit of life. The mystic 
psalmody still vibrated through and through 
me in silent rhythm as I reluctantly rose 
from my seat and turned my steps homewards. 

Aovaitin*. 
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NDER the above heading, with the 
sub-heading “ Little Ones Who 
Are Learning Brahminism” and a 

beautiful photo of “the Swami Abheda- 
nanda and some of his youthful pupils 
in Oriental philosophy ,’* the New York 
Herald of Sunday, March 4, 1900 has the 
following appreciative notice ; — 

“Not least am on 3 the extraordinary 



things of these times is the realization 
that India, the land of the heathen and 
benighted, according to popular impres- 
sions among our people, is sending mis- 
sionaries of the Hindoo religion into the 
very core and heart of our Western 
civilization. Here in New York a few 
picturesque monks of the Brahmin faith 
have banded together a society for the 
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propagation of their religion and philo- 
sophy, which is taking such deep root 
and spreading so rapidly that children 
in this city are being reared and trained 
in the faith of Biahma, and arc sent 
every week to sit at the feet of the East- 
ern Mahatina to learn wisdom and 
grace. 

“Every Saturday afternoon a class of 
young boys and girls gathers together 
in the rooms of the Vedanta Society, in 
East Fifty-fifth street, to speak an hour 
or so with the Swami Abhedananda and 
drink in the teachings -of the Hindoo 
philosophy, which is expounded to them 
in a most fascinating way. The young 
people come in with beaming, expectant 
faces, and draw their chairs around the 
handsome Oriental figure of the Swami. 
who sits in the circle wearing a robe of 
rich red, and holding in his hand an 
ancient Sanscrit book — the Hitopadesha, 
or book of “good councils.” This book 
is one of the oldest pieces of literature 
in the world. It dates back to the 
thirteenth century B. C.(?) and is the 
source of all of our fables of animals, 
our tales and fair)' stories. 

"The life and teachings of Jesus enter 
largely into the text of the Vedanta 
philosophy, and never a lesson goes by 
but that some saying of Jesus Christ’s 
or some incident of his life is used to 
illustrate a moral lesson or point a prin- 
ciple. 

“The Swami selects a story every 
Saturday afternoon from the Hitopa- 
desha and tells it to the children. The 
stories are all about kings and queens 
and animals who converse freely together 
upon subjects of astounding range for 
young minds, but the children sit in rapt 



attention, eager for every word. Woven 
into the glittering fabric of wonder and 
imagination are all the doctrines of the 
Vedas — such ideas as reincarnation, 
karma and yoga, with bits of wit, wisdom 
and good advifcc, which will linger. 

O ' 

doubtless, in these young minds during 
all their lives, ' 

“The Swami ends the story, and then 
follows a little talk about it, and each 
child is asked to repeat the story in his 
own way and to tell the moral lessons 
and reflections which it has given him. 
It is wonderful to see how much of the 
real meaning of these tales makes its 
way into their heads and how eager 
they are for more, 

% 

“A philosophy which calms and em- 
braces all religions is a little wide for 
the minds of most grown folk, but these 
young ones seem to take to it with 
aviditv. 

“One little boy in the class is so earnest 
and devout that lie sacrifices the whole 
of his weekly holiday to glean the wis- 
dom dispensed by the Swami, and early 
Saturday morning he makes his way 
from Brooklyn and comes to the rooms 
of the Vedanta Society, where he is 
allowed to listen to the class of grown 
up students who arc studying the 
Upanishads with Swami Abhedananda. 

“When the children’s class was first 
formed the mammas and aunts of the 
little ones were allowed to come in with 
the children, but it soon became evident 
that the older folk were too eager to 
take part in the lessons and absorb the 
attention of the Swami, so that the little 
ones had no chance. Now all grown folks 
are excluded, and the Swami and the 
children have things all their own way.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



Editor, Prabuddha Bharata. 

Sir, 

Your valuable monthly appears to be 
tlie fit medium for getting intellectually 
satisfactory solutions of the difficult pro- 
blems of religious belief which cannot 
but crop up in every enquiring mind, 
and this emboldens me to take up in 
your valuable journal a little space for 
stating my difficulty and asking for a 
solution. 

Environment and heredity are not suffi- 
cient to explain the different tempera- 
ments and inclinations of the various 
minds, and I am prepared to admit that 
the resultant effects of our past actions 



very greatly influence our present condi- 
tion, but then the difficulty lies in ex- 
plaining what gave different tendencies 
to different minds, or souls, or reflections 
of the Soul, when they first started in the 
journey of life ? Surely they must all 
have been equally circumstanced in the 
beginning ; admitting they had all free 
wills, what made one choose a line of 
of action which resulted in misery, and 
another that in which perpetual happiness 
was soon secured ? 

Yours &c., 

An Enquirer. 

[Sec footnote on pages 72 - 73 — Ed.] 
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The following is the report of Famine 
Commissioner Major Dunlop Smith on the 
Kisheugurh Orphanage : — 

“An orphanage was opened in the city by the 
Durbar on the 28th December, It is now 
managed entirely by the Ram Krishna Mission 
of Bengal, under the supervision of the Dewan. 
These Missionaries are Vedantists. The head 
of the Mission is Swami Vivekananda, and the 
two chief centres are in Calcutta and Mayavati, 
near Alinora. One of the two Missionaries 
does the clerical work. There is a resident 
compounder. There are two sweepers and two 
water carriers. A Brahmin and his wife do 
all the cooking, and an old woman looks after 
the girls. There arc now in the orphanage 54 
boys and 23 girls who are housed in two 



separate buildings. They have a meal of Kichari 
in the morning, and bread and pulse in the 
evening. They generally get a handful of 
parched gram in the middle of the day. I 
checked the store register for three consecutive 
days, and found that each child consumes 
about 8 | imperial ehittacks a day. The 
children are in excellent condition, and appear 
to receive every attention. They were all very 
happy. Five boys and live girls work in the 
Cotton Mills, and ten boys are employed in 
the carpet factory. The girls grind all the 

flour that is used. 

1st March 1900.” 

4 WE have repeatedly heard from Mrs. 
Piper in trance, things of which we were 
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not at the moment aware. On my 

mother-in-law’s second visit to the me- 
(limn, she w as told that one of her dau- 
ghters w as suffering from a severe pain 
.in the hack that day. This altogether 
unusual occurrence, unknown to the 
sitter, proved to be true. 

‘ M\* w ife and brother received from 
Mrs. Tipcr the announcement of my 
aunt s death in New York before we had 
received the telegram breaking the news 

9 

to US. 

‘ The most convincing things said about 
my ow n immediate household were either 
very intimate or very trivial. Unfortu- 
nately, the former things are private and 
personal. She told of my killing a grey 
and while cat w ith ether, and described 
how it had spun around and around 
before dying. She told how my New 
York aunt had written a letter to my wife, 
warning her against all mediums, and 
then went off on a most amusing criti- 
cism full of traits of the excellent 

• • • 

woman’s character. 

‘ She was strong on the events in our 
nursery, and gave striking advice during 
our first visit to her about the way to 
deal with certain M tantrums” of our se- 
cond child, “little Billy boy,” as she 
called him, reproducing his nursery name. 
She told how the crib creaked at night, 
how a certain rocking-chair creaked mys- 
teriously, how my wife had heard foot- 
steps on the staircase, etc. Insignificant 
as these things sound when read, the ac* 
cumulation of a large number of them 
has an irresistible effect.’— Prof. James of 
Harvard. 

The following is a list of the fresh contri- 
butions received by SWami Kalyanaharida 
for the Kishengurh Orphanage lor which the 



Sw.imi offers hearty thunk s to the kind 
donors : 

I Itrniigh the Math, Belnr, Calcutta ... i 5 o 

?» I'd i tor, Prahuilillm I Hut rata I oo 

hditor it Im rati ... 2 

„ Hahn Hari ( Imran Dull, Kayas- 

tha ( ollcge, Allahabad ... 2^ 

Bid Hi India N«th'( haiterjee, Chander- 

itugoiv. Bengal 

., In-pin Bcluiri De, Parbatipur, 

Dinajpur ... ... 5 

Smnati Soudaiuini Bose, Deogliur ... 10 

A < ukrhtion. — I n the acknowledgment 

of contributions which appeared in the 

March number of Pralnuldha Blmratu, the 

following mistakes crept in l>v oversight : - 

Balm ( iosto Beliari (Ihosh, Arrah, should 

be Balm (losio Mehari Sen, Arrah. A friend. 

Jamalpur, My mensingli, Ks. 10, should be 

taken out of the list as it is a double enirv 

ol what lias been shown against the name 

of Balm Chitta Sakha Sanval. 

* 

Wk beg to acknowledge with thanks re- 
ceipt ot Ks. ieo -8 from Miss \\ aldo, New 
Aork, America, being the amount subscribed 
by the Vedanta students of the place through 
herself and Mr. A. Francis Wattson for the 
famine relief work and of Ks. 100 contributed 
by a kind iriend of Bangalore for the same 
purpose. 



1 KNOW not what to think of this 
beautiful world ! Sometimes it is all 
sunshine and gladness, and heaven it- 
self lies not far off; and then it suddenly 
changes, and is dark and sorrowful, and 
the clouds shut out day. In the lives of 
the saddest of us there are bright mo- 
ments, like this, when we feel as if we 
could take the great world in our arms ; 
then come gloomy hours, when the fire 
will not burn in our hearts, and all with- 
out and within is dismal, cold and dark. 
Believe me, every heart has its secret 
sorrows, which the world knows not ; and 
oft-times we call a man cold when he is 
only sad. — LongfeUmv. 




